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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 



NOTES. 

" Causes and Consequences " * is the attractive title which Mr. 
John Jay Chapman has chosen for his last volume of essays. They 
discuss "politics," "society," "education," "democracy" and 
"government," with a view to unfolding "the idea that man is an 
unselfish animal. ' ' The author thinks ' ' our political corruptions and 
social inferiorities can be traced to the same source — namely, tempo- 
rary distortion of human character by the forces of commerce. " He 
is an ardent disciple of Froebel, finding "in a mere niche" of the 
latter "the whole of Emerson." "Our frame of government" he 
believes to be "in accord with sound philosophy and a constant 
influence tending to correct the distortions' ' alluded to above. As 
these quotations suggest, the most characteristic quality of Mr. 
Chapman's essays is the abounding optimism that pervades them. 
They have in addition a freshness and freedom from academic 
bias that makes them pleasant reading. 



Mr. Colquhoun'S book on the Nicaragua Canal has made his 
name known to many American readers, but his last book on 
* ' China in Transformation' ' twill secure him a much larger audience, 
both because of the present public interest in the subject and 
because of the unquestionable merits of the book. Mr. Colquhoun 
is an engineer and geographer, who has held official administrative 
positions in Burma and Africa, and who has made several visits to 
China both as a special correspondent of the London Times and in 
connection with negotiations concerning the location and construc- 
tion of railways in China. The author has written upon a subject 
in which he has a keen interest ; his information is extensive, his 
presentation is temperate and fair, and his style is clear and enter- 
taining. 

After describing the geography of the Empire and giving a brief 
account of the history of China's foreign relations, the author 
devotes several chapters to economic and commercial questions and 
England's relation to them. The remaining sections of the book 
deal mainly with the political and social institutions, and the work 
closes with an analysis of the present political situation. 

* Pp. viii, 166. Price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. 
t China in Transformation, By Archibald R. Colqdhoun. Pp. 1,397. Price fe.oo. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1898 
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The most striking characteristic of the book is the author's seem- 
ingly thorough appreciation of Chinese motives and the traits of 
Chinese character. He avoids being censorious or picturesque. In 
■describing the government, the diplomatic intercourse, the native 
press, or the Chinese people, he is always able to account for the 
existence of institutions which seem strange or objectionable to the 
•western mind. There is always a reason from the Chinaman's stand- 
point why he thinks and acts as he does, and Mr. Colquhoun seems 
to know the Chinese people well enough to appreciate the reason. 

The author believes China to be in imminent danger of Russian- 
ization,and the book closes with an earnest plea for immediate and 
determined action on the part of Great Eritain to check the further 
encroachment of Russia in China. Russian influence must be kept 
north of the valley of the Yang-tze-Kiang, or Great Britain will lose 
not only her foothold in China, but also her control of India. In 
other words, the struggle of the giants, the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Slav, is inevitable, and if the Anglo-Saxon giant is to win, he must 
strengthen his position by controlling the economic development of 
central China. 



Professor J. W. Crook's monograph on "German Wage Theo- 
ries,"* following after the chapter in Taussig's "Wages and 
Capital" on the "Wages Fund in Germany, ' ' will be of the greatest 
assistance to students who wish to obtain some idea of the develop- 
ment which economic theory has received at the hands of German 
writers, but are either unwilling or unable to seek this knowledge 
at the sources. The book is divided into seven chapters, of which the 
first four treat of Hermann, his forerunners and successors, and the 
last three of von Thiinen, the socialists and Schulze-Gavernitz. 
The author emphasizes the intimate connection between the devel- 
opment of English and German economic thought and explains the 
lack of originality on the part of German writers by reference to the 
tardy industrial development of the country. In his treatment of 
contemporary writers he groups Brentano and Phillipovich together 
as followers of Hermann and contrasts with them the socialists and 
Schulze-Gavernitz, a German representative of the residual claimant 
theory. The longest chapter of the seven is devoted to von Thiinen, 
4 'a genius, about whom it is desirable that American students should 
know more. " The monograph is without an index. 

* German Wage Theories. A History of Their Development. Pp.113. Price, $I.0O. 
Columbia University Studies. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1898. 
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Miss Julia Franklin "has put the English reading public under 
much obligation" by her admirable translation of Rodbertus' theory 
in regard to the cause of crises* as set forth in his letter to von 
Kirchmann, first published in German in 1850. The work is sup- 
plied with a critical introduction by Professor J. B. Clark, which 
not only explains the problem to be solved and the chief points in 
Rodbertus' solution, but indicates some of the lacunas in thelatter's 
reasoning, and thus prepares the way for a different treatment of 
this much debated topic. In its English dress Rodbertus' theory 
loses none of its persuasive attractiveness, and its perusal in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Clark's criticisms may be commended as a valu- 
able training in economic reasoning. 



Since The appearance of Wilson ' s " Congressional Government, ' ' 
considerable attention has been directed to the peculiarities of our 
congressional system. Dr. McConachie's book on "Congressional 
Committees' 't is the latest treatment of the subject along these lines. 
The author points out that the committee is a necessary and univer- 
sal means of saving time. ' ' The Christian Endeavorers find remark- 
able utility in the committee idea. So does Tammany Hall. " The 
difference between various systems of government lies principally in 
the different uses made of committees. As to the origin of the 
American committee system, the author explains that "from Eng- 
land the American colonies, most notably Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
drew and transmitted to the legislative bodies of our Federal Union 
the commonest parliamentary forms relating to the use of select and 
standing committees, as well as the device known as the Committee 
of the Whole. ' ' Naturally the colonies had not developed a Cabinet 
Committee ; therefore this feature of the present English system was 
not transmitted to the Federal Union In the Continental Congress 
and under the Articles of Confederation committees were also 
entrusted with executive power in the absence of any regular admin- 
istrative organization. With the growth of federal powers has come 
an enormous increase in the extent and variety of committee work. 
The author traces the rise and development of the more important 
committees, showing their influence upon legislative methods in 
general and the concentration of power in particular. To outward 
appearances legislative organization is based upon the equality of 

* Over-production and Crises. By Karl Rodbertus. Translated by Julia 
Franklin. With an introduction by John B. Clark. Pp. 140. Price, is. 6d. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 189S. 

t Congressional Committees. By Lauros G. McConachie, Ph. D. Library of 
Economics and Politics. Pp. xiv, 441. Price, J1.75. New York: Crowell & Co., 1898. 
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individual legislators and the perfect freedom of debate ; in reality 
nothing could be farther from the truth. Legislative work consists 
not in deliberation, but in action; hence freedom of debate is 
impossible. Legislative action is determined by the chairmen of 
committees, 'who in their turn are but chosen lieutenants of the 
speaker; therefore the equality of members is but nominal. Among 
the interesting changes proposed by the author are the popular elec- 
tion of the speaker and the establishment of public sessions for all 
committees, with special committee chambers and all the officers 
and accessories of a miniature legislature. 



The Macmilian Company is about to bring out Professor Patten's 
latest work entitled " The Development of English Thought." Those 
who have read the book in manuscript declare it the most profound 
and suggestive work which has yet been written by this well-known 
economic author. Professor Patten's study is confined to the thought- 
life of England, but incidentally offers many suggestive hints as to 
the underlying causes of the important social, political and economic 
institutions of the last three centuries. As was to be anticipated the 
author looks for the explanation of philosophical systems in the great 
economic changes that preceded them. Beginning with Hobbes, he 
shows how every great English thinker down to Ruskin in our own 
day has been influenced by his environment. Even those who are 
least in sympathy with this attempt to offer an economic interpreta- 
tion of history will welcome the work as the first serious effort of a 
trained economist to prove the thesis which so many writers on con- 
temporary problems tacitly accept. In its scope and originality Pro- 
fessor Patten's work is comparable with that of Buckle. 



A commendably TEMPERATE advocacy of the program of the fol- 
lowers of Henry George is presented in a brief monograph entitled 
"The Standard of Living in Its Relation to Economic Theory and 
Land Nationalization,"* by Frederic W. Sanders, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in West Virginia University. The work is divided into two 
parts, the first treating of "Economic Theory," and the second 
pointing out the "Application." The argument is so lucid and 
succinct that it would be unfair to the author to attempt to abridge 
it. Convinced that the "standard of living" is the source and 
index of social progress, the author approves of land nationalization 
on the ground that it will equalize industrial opportunities at the 
same time that it raises wages and interest and thus stimulates 

* Pp. 64. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1898. 
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industry and thrift. Unlike so many of the followers of Henry 
George, he recognizes that this is no panacea, and presents it merely 
as ' ' the most important reform before the public. " It is to be 
hoped that the author will supplement this theoretical study with a 
monograph dealing with equal frankness with the practical difficul- 
ties in the way of land nationalization. 



The Twelfth Annual Report * of the Commissioner of Labor 
of the United States consists of an interesting study of some of the 
"Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem." After the general 
introduction are special chapters on the production and consump- 
tion of liquors, on traffic in liquors, revenue from liquors and the 
practice of employers in regard to the use of liquors by their em- 
ployes. Then follow eleven tables giving the available statistics 
on the subject, while the work concludes with a synopsis of the 
laws regulating the revenue derived from liquor production and 
traffic. Not much of the information contained in the report is 
new, but as a compilation it should prove of value to students of 
this perplexing social question. 



" The Wonderful Century t " is the title which Mr. Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace has chosen for a volume of notes upon the world's suc- 
cesses and failures during the period covered by his long life. The 
book is divided into twenty-one chapters, of which fifteen describe 
the scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions of the last hun- 
dred years, while six are reserved for the condemnation of our 
present society for delusions which it still cherishes and abuses 
which it continues to tolerate. The titles of these last chapters 
indicate with sufficient clearness the point of view of the author. 
They are: "The Neglect of Phrenology;" "The Opposition to Hyp- 
notism and Psychical Research;" "Vaccination a Delusion— Its 
Penal Enforcement a Crime;" "Militarism— the Curse of Civiliza- 
tion;" "The Demon of Greed," and "The Plunder of the Earth." 
The book is well written and contains a great deal of interesting 
information not often presented in such a popular way. 



In his volume on ' 'American Citizenship, "J Professor Willoughby 
has given us what is undoubtedly the best introduction to the study of 

♦For 1897. Washington: Government Printing Office, iS?8. 
tPp- 400. Price, $2.50. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1S98. 
t The Rights and Duties of American Citizenship. By W. W. Willoughbt. Pp. 
33& Price, $1.00. New York: The American Book Company, 1898. 
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government that has, as yet, appeared. Thework is intended primarily 
as a textbook for class-room purposes and is particularly well adapted 
to the needs of high schools or for the first year of university 
instruction. A clear and interesting style, aided by a skillful use of 
illustrations of political theory from the facts of political life, give 
to the book a value beyond that of the ordinary textbook. The 
information which it contains is such as every citizen should possess 
in order to discharge intelligently the duties of citizenship. It is 
safe to predict that the book will enjoy a wide circulation, as it is 
the only work that corresponds in scope and content to Raleigh's 
admirable "Elementary Politics, " which received so cordial a wel- 
come in England. 

Students who are about to enter upon legal studies will find 
Professor Edwin H. Woodruff's little book, "Introduction to the 
Study of Law, "* suggestive and helpful. It will give them an 
elementary notion of the scope of law, of how and where to find 
the law, of the operation of law and of the courts and their pro- 
cedure. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to a description of the 
operation of law and the subject is well handled. 



reviews. 

Aristocracy and Evolution. A Study of the Rights, the Origin and 
the Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes. By W. H. Mallock. 
Pp. xxxiii, 385. Price, $3.00. New York and London: The Mac- 
ciillan Company, 1898. 

The sub-title of this book fairly describes it. The social functions 
of the wealthier classes mean, however, not their responsibilities, 
so much as their agency in causingmodern civilization. Theirrights 
are also emphasized. In writing this book, Mr. Mallock aims to 
correct erroneous sociological method, and at the same time he hopes 
to undermine socialistic teaching. Many writers have conceived 
society as composed of approximately equal units, whereas congen- 
ital inequalities exist among men and must be postulated to explain 
adequately sociological facts, including social inequalities. This is 
the correction which Mr. Mallock suggests for the sociologists. 
The socialists have demanded that exceptional reward shall not go 
to any class of men ; that all shall labor and share approximately 
alike. Mr. Mallock champions the cause of the exceptionally gifted 

* Introduction to the Study of the Law. By Edwin H. Woodruff, Professor of 
Law iu Cornell University. Pp. 89. Price, $1.00. New York: Baker, Voorhis & 
Co., 1898. 



